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Presidential  Address 

Between  9 and  13  January  1872,  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  dean  of 
Westminster  Abbey  and  former  regius  professor  of  ecclesiastical 
history  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  delivered  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh 
a series  of  four  public  lectures  on  the  history  of  the  Scottish  church. 
The  lectures  were  sponsored  by  the  Philosophical  Institution  of 
Edinburgh,  and  had  been  advertised  months  in  advance.  They  were 
given  in  the  Music  Hall  on  Queen  Street,  then  the  largest  performance 
venue  in  the  city,  and  the  audiences  were  immense,  filling  the  hall  “in 
every  part”.  Seated  on  the  platform  behind  Stanley  could  be  seen 
Edinburgh’s  religious  and  cultural  leaders  - among  them  Sir 
Alexander  Grant,  principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  Mr 
Duncan  McLaren,  MP  for  the  Edinburgh,  Mr  Adam  Black,  publisher, 
twice  lord-provost  and  former  MP  for  the  city,  Sir  George  Harvey, 
celebrated  painter  and  president  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  along 
with  eminent  clergymen,  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  and  university 
professors.  It  was  a civic  event,  drawing  together  leaders  from 
Edinburgh’s  traditional  institutions  — the  churches,  the  university,  the 
law  courts  - to  host  a visit  by  one  of  the  most  prominent 
representatives  of  the  English  establishment  in  church  and  state.  The 
Edinburgh  newspapers  printed  verbatim  accounts  of  each  lecture.1 

The  lectures  captivated  their  listeners.  Stanley  was  a gifted  and 
popular  writer,  who  had  an  instinctive  feel  for  the  telling  anecdote,  the 
illustrative  detail  and  the  droll  observation.  He  had  visited  many  of  the 
historic  sites  associated  with  the  history  of  the  Scottish  church,  and  he 
could  vividly  describe  the  scenery.  He  was  at  the  height  of  his  powers 
as  a speaker  and  stylist.  As  he  spoke,  his  words  were  frequently 
punctuated  with  bursts  of  applause  and  of  laughter.  But  while  many 
clearly  enjoyed  Stanley’s  performances,  many  others  were  deeply 


The  Scotsman  (9,  10,  12,  13  Jan.  1872);  Daily  Review  (9,  10,  12,  13  Jan. 
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angered.  For  his  lectures  had  an  argument,  and  that  argument  had  soon 
became  clear.  Stanley  had  come  to  Scotland  with  a mission.  He  meant 
to  promote  through  his  historical  exposition  the  ideal  of  a broad, 
inclusive  national  Christianity,  represented  through  the  centuries  by 
the  established  church,  the  church  in  connection  with  the  state.  He 
also  intended  to  highlight  the  similarities  between  the  established 
churches  of  England  and  of  Scotland,  and  to  encourage  greater  co- 
operation between  those  two  established  churches.  The  history  of 
Scottish  Christianity,  he  claimed,  demonstrated  the  benefits  of  a close 
alliance  of  church  and  state  for  disseminating  a religion  of  moderation 
and  toleration.  Those  who  were  outside  the  established  Church  of 
Scotland,  however,  could  see  no  such  lesson  in  Scotland’s  religious 
history  and  they  deeply  resented  Stanley’s  claims.  For  them,  Stanley’s 
smooth  eloquence  only  added  to  the  offence.  “I  wish”,  the  Free 
Church  minister,  Robert  Buchanan,  wrote  of  Stanley’s  lectures  as  they 
were  being  delivered,  that  “some  vigorous  Scotch  Presbyterian  would 
take  Stanley  by  the  throat  and  squeeze  the  conceit  out  of  the 
lectures”.  A number  of  Scottish  champions  rose  to  Stanley’s 
challenge,  and  of  these  one  achieved  notable  success.  This  was  Dr 
Robert  Rainy,  professor  of  church  history  at  the  Free  Church’s  New 
College  of  Edinburgh.  In  a series  of  three  public  lectures  presented 
only  a couple  of  weeks  after  the  end  of  Stanley’s  lectures,  Rainy 
articulated  a fundamentally  different  version  of  Scottish  church 
history.  In  so  doing,  he  established  himself  as  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  Scotland’s  Free  Church  and  a national  spokesman  for  a 
Presbyterian  Scottish  national  identity. 

The  story  of  the  controversy  surrounding  Stanley’s  lectures  has 
been  told  in  Patrick  Carnegie  Simpson’s  Life  of  Principal  Rainy  and 
more  briefly  in  Rowland  Prothero’s  Life  and  Correspondence  of 
Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley .2 3  Carnegie  Simpson’s  account  was  a strident 
defence  of  Rainy’s  position,  while  Prothero  did  little  more  than 
mention  the  controversy  and  present  a brief  summary  of  Stanley’s 
lectures.  The  story  deserves  a fresh  visit.  It  was  an  important 


2 P.  Carnegie  Simpson,  The  Life  of  Principal  Rainy,  2 vols.  (London, 
1909),  i,  226. 

3 Ibid.,  i,  222-47;  R.E.  Prothero,  The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Arthur 
Penrhyn  Stanley,  2 vols.  (London,  1893),  ii,  271-7. 
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controversy,  not  only  for  the  careers  of  Stanley  and  Rainy,  but  also  for 
the  church  in  Scotland.  Why  did  Stanley’s  lectures  attract  so  much 
attention  at  the  time?  What  does  the  controversy  over  those  lectures 
reveal  about  the  relations  of  Scottish  Presbyterianism  and 
Anglicanism  in  the  mid-Victorian  years?  What  does  it  tell  us  about  the 
state  of  the  historiography  of  the  church  in  mid- Victorian  Scotland? 
And  what  does  it  reveal  about  the  position  of  the  established  Church 
of  Scotland? 

* 

Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley  (1815-1881)  was  an  unlikely  historian  of  the 
Scottish  church.  He  was  very  much  a figure  of  the  English 
establishment.  The  son  of  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  Stanley  had  been 
educated  at  Rugby  under  the  headmastership  of  Thomas  Arnold,  and 
at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  where  he  had  achieved  distinction  as  a 
classicist.  Elected  a fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford,  in  1838,  he 
had  avoided  involvement  in  the  Tractarian  struggles,  and  had  managed 
to  maintain  friendships  with  such  liberal  Anglicans  as  Archibald 
Campbell  Tait  and  with  such  advanced  Tractarians  as  W.G.  Ward.  In 
1844,  he  published  the  two-volume  Life  and  Correspondence  of 
Thomas  Arnold , a highly  sympathetic  account  of  the  broad 
churchman,  which  became  one  of  the  most  influential  works  of  the 
Victorian  era.  Stanley  served  as  a canon  of  Canterbury  cathedral  from 
1851  to  1858,  and  as  regius  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  at 
Oxford  University  from  1856  to  1864.  During  these  years,  he  travelled 
widely  in  Europe,  the  Near  East  and  Russia,  and  published  popular 
studies  of  the  Orthodox  Church  and  of  Jewish  history.  These  histories 
were  enriched  by  vivid  descriptions  of  the  geography,  cities  and 
buildings  that  he  had  encountered  in  his  travels.  He  became  a 
favourite  of  Prince  Albert  and  Queen  Victoria,  and  the  queen  looked 
particularly  to  him  for  consolation  after  Albert’s  death.  With  broad 
sympathies,  a belief  that  the  church  must  engage  with  the  intellectual 
advances  of  the  day,  and  a hatred  of  intolerance,  Stanley  took  a 
prominent  role  in  the  early  1860s  in  defending  such  theologically 
liberal  clerics  as  the  authors  of  Essays  and  Reviews  and  Bishop  J.W. 
Colenso  against  those  who  wanted  them  deposed  from  the  Church  of 
England  priesthood  for  heresy.  In  the  process  he  gained  a reputation  as 
a formidable  leader  of  the  broad  church  party,  respected  as  a vigorous 
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but  generous  defender  of  liberal  Anglican  positions,  including  support 
for  a close  relationship  of  church  and  state,  advocacy  of  toleration  and 
moderation  in  religious  expression,  openness  to  biblical  criticism,  and 
belief  in  the  moral  progress  of  the  human  race.  In  1864,  he  was  made 
dean  of  Westminster  Abbey.  His  Essays  Chiefly  of  Questions  of 
Church  and  State,  published  in  1870,  marked  him  as  arguably 
Britain’s  leading  defender  of  the  principle  of  an  established  church 
and  a vigorous  foe  of  the  disestablishment  movement.4  For  his  High 
Church  and  Evangelical  opponents,  however,  there  was  something 
missing  in  Stanley  - that  is,  a clear  set  of  theological  beliefs.  “He 
seems  to  me”,  observed  the  high  Anglican  R.W.  Church  of  Stanley  in 
1865,  “in  the  position  of  a prophet  and  leader,  full  of  eagerness  and 
enthusiasm  and  brilliant  talent,  all  heightened  by  success  - but  without 
a creed  to  preach”.5 

Stanley’s  interest  in  Scotland  was  rooted  in  a lifelong  love  of  the 
novels  and  poetry  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  “I  am”,  he  would  say,  “of  the 
religion  of  Walter  Scott”.  His  was  an  interest  that  went  deeper  than  the 
usual  Victorian  tourist’s  attraction  to  Scotland  as  a land  of  Celtic 
mists,  bagpipes,  claymores  and  Jacobite  adventures.  Beginning  in 
1843,  the  year  of  the  Scottish  Disruption,  he  took  regular  autumn 
holidays  in  Scotland  and  would  walk  long  distances  to  visit  standing 
stones  and  early  Christian  sites;  there  were  few  places  connected  with 
the  religious  history  of  Scotland  that  he  had  not  seen.  His  interest  in 
Scotland  was  deepened  when  in  1863,  at  the  age  of  nearly  fifty,  he 
married  for  the  first  time.  His  new  wife  was  Lady  Augusta  Bruce, 
daughter  of  the  seventh  earl  of  Elgin,  sister  of  the  eighth  earl  of  Elgin, 
a lady  in  Victoria’s  court  and  one  of  the  queen’s  closest  friends.6 
Marriage  was  followed  by  frequent  visits  to  his  wife’s  aristocratic 


4 A.P.  Stanley,  Essays  Chiefly  of  Questions  of  Church  and  State  from  1850 
to  1870  (London,  1870);  see  also  A.P.  Stanley,  “What  is  Disestablishment?”, 
Contemporary  Review,  xvii  (May  1871),  282-98. 

5 B.A.  Smith,  Dean  Church:  The  Anglican  Response  to  Newman  (London, 
1958),  141. 

6 For  the  warmth  of  the  Queen’s  feelings  for  Lady  Augusta,  see  the  extract 
from  her  journal,  2 Mar.  1876,  in  The  Letters  of  Queen  Victoria,  Second 
Series:  A Selection  from  her  Majesty ’s  Correspondence  and  Journal  between 
the  Years  1862  and  1878,  ed.  G.E.  Buckle,  2 vols.  (London,  1926),  ii,  449. 
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relations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dunfermline,  and  the  nurturing  of 
new  Scottish  friendships,  including  one  with  John  Tulloch,  the 
formidable  Scottish  broad  church  ecclesiastical  historian  and  principal 
of  the  divinity  hall  at  St  Andrews  University.7  His  interest  in  Scotland 
was  probably  encouraged  by  his  beloved  queen’s  love  for  the  country 
and  her  frequent  residence  at  Balmoral.  “It  is  not  too  much  to  say”, 
recalled  his  friend  and  successor  as  dean  of  Westminster,  George 
Granville  Bradley,  “that  no  native  of  Scotland  could  be  more  imbued, 
more  saturated,  with  all  the  manifold  associations  of  Scottish  story  or 
history,  ‘the  most  romantic’,  as  he  would  vehemently  assert,  ‘by  far  of 
all  European  histories’”.8  In  November  1870,  Stanley  presented  a 
series  of  three  lectures  on  the  history  of  the  Scottish  Church  at  New 
College,  Oxford.  The  future  professor  of  church  history  at  New 
College,  Edinburgh,  Alexander  Robertson  MacEwen,  was  then  a 
student  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and  heard  the  second  of  the 
lectures.  “He  has  a very  unfortunate  ‘delivery’”,  MacEwen  informed 
his  mother  on  24  November  1870,  “but  his  matter  is  very  clever”.  “He 
sneered  a little  at  the  Old  Light  and  New  Light,  the  Burghers  and  the 
Anti-Burghers,  and,  I think,  overrated  the  importance  of  Episcopacy  in 
Scotland,  but  with  that  exception  was  impartial.”  A day  or  two  later, 
MacEwen  was  invited  to  the  rooms  of  the  broad  church  master  of 
Balliol,  Benjamin  Jowett,  and  introduced  to  Stanley,  who  talked  with 
MacEwen  for  a half  hour,  describing  the  content  of  his  final  lecture 
and  asking  him  about  his  own  denomination,  the  United  Presbyterians. 
In  his  final  lecture,  MacEwen  boasted  to  his  mother,  “from  what  cause 
I do  not  know,  [Stanley]  praised  the  United  Presbyterians  greatly”.9 

In  1871  the  Philosophical  Institution  of  Edinburgh  invited  Stanley 
to  present  his  lectures  on  the  Scottish  Church  as  a series  of  public 
lectures  in  the  city.  The  invitation  had  apparently  been  arranged  by  Dr 
Robert  Wallace,  since  1868  the  Presbyterian  minister  of  Old 
Greyfriars’,  Edinburgh,  and  a leading  light  among  the  liberal,  or  broad 


Prothero,  Life  of  Stanley,  ii,  384-93;  P.  Hammond,  Dean  Stanley  of 
Westminster  (Worthing,  1987),  185-8. 

G.G.  Bradley,  Recollections  of  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley:  Three  Lectures 
delivered  in  Edinburgh  in  November  1882  (London,  1883),  5. 

D.S.  Cairns,  Life  and  Times  of  Alexander  Robertson  MacEwen  (London 
1925),  36-7. 
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church  group  within  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The  directors  of  the 
Philosophical  Institution  were  evidently  also  broad  church  in 
sympathy.10  It  seemed  an  opportune  time  for  a demonstration  of 
solidarity  between  the  broad  church  parties  in  the  English  and  Scottish 
establishments.  Both  established  churches  were  under  a growing 
threat.  The  disestablishment  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  in  1869  had 
opened  up  a public  debate  over  the  future  of  the  established  churches 
of  England  and  Scotland.  By  1871,  there  were  loud  calls  for 
disestablishment  in  England  and  Wales  and  the  calls  were  beginning 
to  be  heard  in  Scotland  as  well.  The  religious  situation  in  Scotland 
was  tense  and  uncertain.  There  the  established  Church  was  confronted 
by  two  large,  non-established  Presbyterian  denominations  - the  Free 
Church  and  the  United  Presbyterians.  Beginning  in  1863  those  two 
denominations  had  entered  into  serious  negotiations  for  a possible 
union.  By  1871  the  union  negotiations  were  breaking  down,  but  there 
was  reason  to  believe  that  an  effort  would  be  made  to  revive  union 
hopes  by  uniting  the  Free  Church  and  United  Presbyterians  in  a 
campaign  to  disestablish  the  Church  of  Scotland.  There  is  nothing  like 
a common  enemy  to  promote  solidarity.  In  1869,  meanwhile,  the 
general  assembly  of  the  established  church  had  sought  to  increase  its 
popular  support  by  petitioning  parliament  for  the  abolition  of  church 
patronage.  The  aim  was  to  remove  the  selection  of  parish  ministers 
from  the  control  of  lay  patrons  and  to  vest  the  right  of  appointment  in 
the  congregations  of  the  parish  churches.  The  Free  Church  and  United 
Presbyterian  Church  responded  to  the  established  church’s  petition 
with  public  expressions  of  rage.  Patronage,  they  observed,  had  been 
the  major  grievance  that  had  driven  their  parents  and  grandparents  out 
of  the  established  Church  between  1733  and  1843.  Their  forebears  had 
suffered  grievously  for  their  conscientious  stand  against  patronage. 
Therefore,  they  insisted,  it  would  be  unfair  for  parliament  now  to  free 
the  established  church  from  the  yoke  of  patronage.  Historic  injustices 
had  been  done,  and  the  established  church  must  be  made  to  suffer  the 
consequences.* 11 

Many  in  Scotland,  however,  were  growing  weary  of  living  with 
historic  grievances  and  the  ecclesiastical  divisions  those  grievances 


10  “Dr  Rainy’s  Lectures”,  The  Presbyterian , n.s.,  i (1  Mar.  1872),  225. 

1 1 Carnegie  Simpson,  Life  of  Principal  Rainy , i,  252-67. 
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perpetuated.  For  how  long  must  they  be  burdened  with  the  legacy  of 
past  religious  conflicts?  When  would  it  end?  They  were  after  all  living 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  a time  of  progress.  The  economy  was 
healthy  and  Scotland  was  benefiting  from  being  England’s  partner  in 
the  British  imperial  enterprise.  The  country  had  put  behind  it  the 
historical  struggles  with  England,  the  wars  of  independence,  the 
border  warfare  and  the  Jacobite  risings.  Was  it  not  time  for  Scotland 
also  to  put  aside  its  internal  ecclesiastical  conflicts?  Many  within  the 
Church  of  Scotland  certainly  believed  that  it  was.  There  were  signs  in 
the  1860s  that  the  established  Church  of  Scotland  was  adapting  itself 
to  the  more  liberal  spirit  of  the  times.  Robert  Lee  of  Old  Greyfriars 
had  pioneered  the  introduction  of  organ  music  and  liturgical  reform 
before  his  early  death  in  1868;  his  example  was  soon  being  followed 
in  other  churches  of  the  establishment.  Norman  Macleod  of  the 
Barony  parish  church  of  Glasgow  had  in  1865  challenged  strict 
Sabbatarianism  within  the  established  church,  while  his  journal,  Good 
Words , promoted  a more  open  religious  culture.  In  the  universities, 
John  Tulloch  of  St  Andrews,  the  brothers  John  and  Edward  Caird  of 
Glasgow,  and  Archibald  Charteris  and  Thomas  Crawford  of 
Edinburgh  were  advancing  more  liberal  approaches  to  theology,  with 
less  deference  to  the  historic  creeds  of  the  church  and  more  attention 
to  a living  faith  engaged  with  modem  thought.  Some  were  suggesting 
that  the  established  church  should  revise  the  terms  of  subscription  to 
the  Westminster  Confession  (the  subordinate  standard  of  faith  in  the 
established  church),  or  even  that  the  church  might  devise  a new  credal 
formula.  With  theological  innovation  came  also  plans  for  a new 
edition  of  Scripture.  In  1870,  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury 
appointed  a committee  of  Church  of  England  members  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  Bible  revision,  and  empowered  this  committee  to  invite  other 
scholars  to  assist  in  the  project.  Several  Scottish  scholars,  of  different 
denominations,  were  invited.  They  included  a young  Free  Church 
scholar,  William  Robertson  Smith,  who  in  1870  was  appointed  to  the 
Old  Testament  chair  in  the  Aberdeen  Free  Church  College.12  The 


R.  Wallace,  Church  Tendencies  in  Scotland”,  in  Recess  Studies,  ed.  A 
Grant  (Edinburgh,  1870),  187-239;  H.  A.  Page,  “Church  Tendencies  in 
Scotland”,  Contemporary  Review,  xiv  (June  1870),  377-403;  J.R.  Fleming,  ,4 
History  of  the  Church  in  Scotland  1843-1874  (Edinburgh,  1927),  174-259; 
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revolutionary  upheavals  associated  with  the  Paris  Commune  of  1871, 
meanwhile,  were  directing  the  attention  of  clergymen  to  what  many 
perceived  as  widespread  irreligion  and  immorality  among  the  Scottish 
working  classes,  and  the  danger  of  violent  upheavals  at  home.13  Some 
argued  that  the  churches  must  unite  in  the  work  of  home  mission  in 
order  to  counteract  “the  terrible  and  widening  chasm  between  classes, 
and  avert  from  our  country  the  fearful  revolution  which  not  a few  of 
the  wisest  and  most  patriotic  men  of  our  day  are  contemplating  as  not 
only  possible,  but  inevitable,  unless  a better  spirit  rule  us  and  that 
speedily”.14  “The  decrees  of  the  Church”,  observed  Robert  Wallace  in 
1870,  “the  definitions  of  the  Standards  and  Articles,  the  infallibility  of 
the  letter  of  Scripture  itself,  are  not  where  they  were.”  “Among  the 
most  intelligent  classes  of  the  community,”  he  added,  “...  there  is 
much  sympathy  with  what  is  called  the  modem  or  liberal  school  of 
theology.”15  For  those  attracted  to  the  new  movements  of  thought, 
there  seemed  a pressing  need  to  take  a fresh  look  at  the  history  of 
Christianity  in  Scotland  - with  emphasis  not  on  the  conflicts  and 
divisions  of  the  past,  not  on  the  nurturing  of  historic  grievances,  but 
rather  on  the  lessons  of  toleration,  understanding  and  co-operation. 

There  was  another  reason  that  many  looked  with  interest  and 
expectation  to  Stanley’s  historical  lectures.  This  had  come  out  of  the 
Glengarry  affair.  In  the  summer  of  1871,  two  Church  of  England 
bishops,  William  Thomson,  archbishop  of  York,  and  Samuel 
Wilberforce,  bishop  of  Winchester,  were  on  holiday  in  the  Scottish 
highlands,  staying  at  country  houses  and  enjoying  the  salmon  fishing. 
During  their  stay  with  a Mr  Ellice,  the  two  bishops  agreed  to  take 


A.C.  Cheyne,  The  Transforming  of  the  Kirk:  Victorian  Scotland’s  Religious 
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13  J.  Johnston,  The  Rising  Tide  of  Irreligion,  Pauperism,  Immorality  and 
Death  in  Glasgow  (Glasgow,  1871);  J.  Pirie,  The  Lapsed,  with  Suggestions 
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14  “Report  of  the  Committee  on  Christian  Life  and  Work”,  Reports  on  the 
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services  on  two  successive  Sundays  in  the  C hurch  of  Scotland  parish 
church  in  Glengarry,  as  the  minister  of  the  parish  was  away.  When  the 
bishops’  services  were  reported  in  the  press,  it  aroused  a storm  of 
protest  from  high  Anglicans,  who  objected  to  the  bishops  acting  as 
though  the  Scottish  establishment  were  a Christian  church.  In 
response,  the  two  bishops  explained  publicly  that  they  had  conducted 
worship  at  Glengarry  merely  as  a “mission  service”,  which  it  was 
permissible  to  hold  in  an  available  building,  in  this  case  a Presbyterian 
church.  They  denied  that  they  had  countenanced  the  “Kirk”  as  a true 
Church.16  Needless  to  say,  the  high  Anglican  protest  and  the  bishops’ 
explanation  caused  deep  offence  in  Scotland.  “I  think,”  observed  the 
Broad  Churchman,  John  Tulloch  in  the  Contemporary  Review, 

I am  not  mistaken  in  generalising  the  objections  made  to 
Archbishop  Thomson  and  Bishop  Wilberforce  preaching  at 
Glengarry  as  follows:  The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  it 
is  said,  has  no  claims  to  be  considered  a branch  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  It  is,  indeed,  properly  speaking,  no  church  at  all,  but 
only  a Presbyterian  sect  accidentally  established  by  unhappy 
circumstance  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island.17 

Not  all  members  of  the  Church  of  England  shared  this  view  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  Two  who  clearly  did  not  were  Stanley  and  his 
friend,  Benjamin  Jowett,  the  master  of  Balliol,  and  both  made  public 
demonstrations.  In  late  December  1871,  Jowett  travelled  north  to 
preach  at  a Presbyterian  service  in  the  University  Hall  of  Glasgow, 
and  for  Robert  Wallace  at  Greyfriars  church,  Edinburgh.18  Then  on 
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Sunday,  7 January  1872,  a few  weeks  after  Jowett’s  visit  and  before 
beginning  his  series  of  Edinburgh  lectures,  Stanley  also  preached  for 
Wallace  before  a large  congregation  at  Greyfriars  church.19  Stanley’s 
sermon  centred  upon  a charming  anecdote  about  an  alleged 
clandestine  meeting,  on  the  shores  of  Galloway,  between  the  Church 
of  Ireland  archbishop  James  Ussher  (celebrated  for  determining  the 
date  of  the  creation  of  the  universe)  and  the  Scottish  Covenanter, 
Samuel  Rutherford,  in  which  the  two  agreed  that  the  “eleventh 
commandment”  - that  is,  to  love  God  and  love  one  another  - was  the 
highest  of  all.  Afterwards,  Stanley  made  no  reference  to  having 
preached  at  a “mission  service”.  Both  Stanley  and  Jowett  were 
demonstrating  that  for  them  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  a true  church, 
as  much  so  as  the  Church  of  England.  In  response  to  their  preaching  in 
Presbyterian  churches,  the  High  Anglican  Church  Times  called  on 
Convocation  to  take  disciplinary  action  against  the  two  “roving 
ecclesiastical  mountebanks”.21  But  in  Scotland,  the  sermons  of  Stanley 
and  Jowett  had  gone  some  way  to  diminish  the  ill  feeling  aroused  by 
the  Glengarry  affair. 

* 

Stanley’s  four  Edinburgh  lectures  on  the  Scottish  church  in  January 
1872  provided  an  historical  survey  from  the  earliest  beginnings  of 
Christianity  in  Scotland  up  to  the  present  day.  In  covering  such  a 
broad  span  of  history,  the  lectures  had  to  be  highly  selective.  They 
were  also,  not  surprisingly,  based  not  on  original  research,  but  on 
broad  reading  among  secondary  sources  and  printed  collections  of 
documents.  He  was  fortunate  in  the  secondary  work  available.  In  his 
preface  to  the  published  lectures,  he  mentioned  his  debt  to  John 
Cunningham’s  two-volume  Church  History  of  Scotland , George 
Grub’s  four-volume  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Scotland , John  Hill 
Burton’s  seven-volume  History  of  Scotland , and  Alexander  Taylor 


19  Edinburgh  Courant  (8  Jan.  1872),  2;  Daily  Review  (8  Jan.  1872),  3,  (9 
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Innes’s  Law  of  Creeds  in  Scotland 22  He  also  referred  to  a number  of 
more  specialised  studies,  including  Joseph  Robertson’s  articles  on  the 
Scottish  medieval  abbeys  and  cathedrals,  Thomas  McCrie’s 
biographies  of  Knox  and  Melville,  Henry  Moncrieff  Wellwood’s 
biography  of  John  Erskine,  and  the  autobiographies  of  Alexander 
Carlyle  and  Thomas  Somerville.  Stanley  corresponded  with  J.H. 
Burton  on  at  least  one  historical  question,  and  during  1870  and  1871 
he  made  further  tours  of  sites  connected  with  the  history  of 
Christianity  in  Scotland.23  According  to  his  wife,  he  invested 
considerable  effort  in  researching  and  writing  the  lectures,  and  pushed 
himself  to  the  limits  of  his  health  in  revising  them  before  they  were 
delivered.  As  she  informed  one  admirer,  the  Edinburgh  University 
professor  of  Greek,  John  Stuart  Blackie,  on  11  January  1872,  “the 
physical  effort  and  mental  excitement  and  work  are  quite  as  much  as 
he  is  able  for”.24 

In  addressing  his  large  general  audiences,  Stanley  made  use  of  a 
literary  device  in  which  he  was  particularly  skilled  - that  is,  the  brief 
character  sketch,  intended  to  bring  history  alive  to  the  untrained 
listener.  For  some,  the  lectures  seemed  to  be  little  more  than  a 
collection  of  such  portraits.  “I  do  not  call  such  lectures  history”,  one 
man  reportedly  remarked  near  the  end  of  the  series.  “There  is  no 
critical  or  philosophical  disquisition,  ...  nothing  but  a series  of 
personal  sketches”.25  For  Scots  schooled  in  the  philosophic  history  of 
the  Scottish  Enlightenment  writers,  of  William  Robertson,  Adam 
Fergusson,  Adam  Smith  and  David  Hume,  Stanley’s  approach  may 

22  J.  Cunningham,  The  Church  History  of  Scotland,  2 vols.  (Edinburgh, 
1859);  G.  Grub,  An  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Scotland,  4 vols.,  (Edinburgh, 
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(Edinburgh  and  London,  1 867). 
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well  have  seemed  superficial.  At  the  same  time,  however,  few  failed  to 
grasp  the  larger  arguments  linking  the  sketches,  and  few  were  not 
entertained.  In  fact,  he  demonstrated  an  artist’s  skill  in  structuring  his 
material,  as  he  brought  history  into  the  public  forum,  made  it  live  for 
his  diverse  audiences,  and  sought  to  use  it  as  a means  of  shaping 
public  opinion.  Stanley’s  overall  theme  was  the  essential  continuity  of 
Scotland’s  religious  past.  The  history  of  Christianity  in  Scotland  was 
not,  as  some  supposed,  a fragmented  collection  of  stories  of  disparate 
sects,  pointing  to  a nation  destined  to  be  forever  divided  in  its 
religious  life.  There  was,  behind  the  apparent  divisions,  an  essential 
unity  to  Scottish  religion.  “However  much  the  Scottish  nation  has 
been  broken  up  by  religious  divisions”,  he  observed  in  his  opening, 
“these  divisions  have  not  only  not  broken  up  the  unity  of  the  nation, 
but  they  have  not  altogether  broken  up  the  unity  of  the  Church”.26 

In  the  first  lecture,  he  dealt  with  the  history  of  the  Scottish  church 
from  the  introduction  of  Christianity  through  the  Reformation.  There 
were,  he  suggested,  three  phases.  The  first  was  that  of  early 
Christianity  in  Scotland,  from  the  fourth  to  the  eleventh  century.  Here 
he  introduced  his  audiences  to  the  early  Celtic  and  Cumbrian  saints, 
and  described  vividly  the  natural  beauty  of  the  landscapes  they  would 
have  known,  and  the  legends  that  surrounded  their  lives.  The  structure 
of  the  early  Scottish  church,  he  argued,  was  essentially  “Presbyterian” 
rather  than  “Episcopalian”  in  its  polity,  and  this  gave  the  Scottish 
church  its  particular  character.  He  directed  attention  to  the  similarities 
in  the  miracle  stories  surrounding  the  early  saints  and  the  popular 
miracle  stories  told  of  the  seventeenth-century  Covenanters.  For 
example,  as  St  Ninian  rode  through  a heavy  rainfall  without  a drop 
falling  on  his  book  of  devotions,  so  Robert  Bruce  (c.  1554- 1631)  the 
leading  Edinburgh  Reformed  minister  (wrongly  described  by  Stanley 
as  a “Covenanter”),  made  a long  ride  through  a rainstorm  to  Stirling, 
without  a drop  falling  on  him.27  Such  miracle  stories,  he  suggested, 
indicated  continuities  in  the  popular  religious  mind  of  Scotland 
through  the  centuries.  The  second  phase  was  the  establishment  of  the 
Anglo-Norman  church  in  Scotland  through  the  efforts  of  Queen 
Margaret  and  her  sons.  Here  Stanley  developed  the  argument  that  the 

26  Stanley,  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  20. 

27  Ibid.,  33. 
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medieval  episcopal  church  was  essentially  foreign  to  Scotland, 
brought  to  the  country  through  English  influence  and  never 
establishing  firm  Scottish  roots.  The  third  phase  was  the  period  of  the 
Reformation,  which  marked  the  rejection  of  the  essentially  English 
medieval  episcopal  church  and  the  formation  of  a “purely  National 
Church  of  Scotland”.28  This  church  was  Presbyterian,  not  because 
Presbyterianism  was  divinely  ordained,  but  because  Presbyterianism 
best  conformed  to  the  religious  history  and  culture  of  the  Scottish 
people.  He  closed  the  first  lecture  with  a discussion  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  Scotland,  which  he  dismissed  as  “a  branch  of  the  English 
Church”.  In  doing  so,  he  distanced  himself  from  those  high  Anglicans 
who,  most  recently  in  the  Glengarry  affair,  refused  to  recognise  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  and  instead  insisted  that  the 
Episcopal  Church  was  the  only  true  church  in  Scotland.  Throughout 
this  first  lecture,  he  carried  the  large  majority  of  his  overwhelmingly 
Presbyterian  audience  with  him. 

His  rapport  with  his  audience,  however,  began  to  unravel  with  his 
second  lecture,  in  which  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  seventeenth  and 
early  eighteenth  centuries,  and  more  particularly  to  the  Covenanters 
and  Seceders.  Here  he  described  three  salient  features  of  Scottish 
Christianity  that  were  less  than  flattering.  First,  there  was  what  he 
termed  the  “almost  entirely  negative  character”  of  Scottish  theology 
during  this  period.  Scots,  he  argued,  seemed  to  be  more  certain  about 
what  they  were  against  - Romanism,  episcopacy,  erastianism, 
worldliness,  innumerable  doctrinal  errors  - than  about  the  positive 
aspects  of  the  Christian  faith.  As  evidence,  he  described  a stem 
Cameronian  who  expressed  his  protest  in  the  mid-eighteenth  century 
against  all  sectarian  errors,  heresies,  and  blasphemies,  particularly 
against  Ananism,  Erastianism,  Socinianism,  Quakerism,  Deism, 
Bourignianism,  Familism,  Scepticism,  Arminianism,  Lutheranism, 
Brownism,  Baxterianism,  Anabaptism,  Millennarianism,  Pelagianism, 
Campbellism,  Whitfieldianism,  Latitudinarianism,  and  Independency, 
and  all  other  sects  and  sorts  that  maintain  any  error,  heresy  or 
blasphemy  . Second,  there  was  what  Stanley  portrayed  as  a 
passionate,  but  almost  unthinking  insistence  on  the  “spiritual 
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independence”  of  the  church.  While  he  expressed  admiration  for  the 
National  Covenant  of  1638  and  the  sacrifices  it  had  inspired,  he  also 
questioned  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  the  Covenanters’  stand 
against  Stuart  “erastianism”.  There  were,  he  maintained,  good  reasons 
for  the  state  to  be  involved  in  the  government  of  a national  church  in 
order  to  ensure  toleration  and  protect  minority  rights.  The  policy  of 
the  Stuarts  was  to  achieve  a form  of  comprehension,  combining 
elements  of  Episcopacy  and  Presbyterianism.  Many  warriors  for 
spiritual  independence,  he  argued,  were  in  truth  “Presbyterian 
Hildebrandists”,  who  sought  to  impose  a spiritual  despotism.  Others 
were  simply  mouthing  phrases  they  did  not  understand.  “I  dinna  ken 
what  the  Covenant  is”,  Stanley  quoted  an  old  woman  saying,  “but  I’ll 
maintain  it”.30  The  third  characteristic  of  Scottish  Christianity  in  this 
period  was  for  Stanley  “the  littleness  and  minuteness  of  the  points  on 
which  its  religious  divisions  have  taken  place”.31  This  frame  of  mind 
was  promoted  by  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  which 
reflected  “the  minute  hair-splitting  and  straw-dividing  distinctions 
which  had  reached  their  height  in  the  Puritanical  theology  of  that 
age”.32  It  was  a frame  of  mind  which  recognised  no  gradation  of 
doctrinal  points,  no  difference  between  the  essentials  of  the  faith  and 
mere  incidentals.  It  was  such  a frame  of  mind  that  had  brought  the 
Seceders,  led  by  Ebenezer  and  Ralph  Erskine,  to  reject  the  preaching 
of  the  English  Evangelical  George  Whitefield  during  his  visit  in  1741, 
because  Whitefield  had  declined  to  restrict  his  preaching  to  Secession 
Church  members  only,  as  “God’s  people”.  It  was  such  a frame  of 
mind  which  caused  persecutions  for  witchcraft  to  continue  longer  in 
Scotland  than  elsewhere  in  the  British  Isles,  and  that  enabled  the 
“Men”,  semi-literate,  self-proclaimed  sages,  to  dominate  Highland 
parishioners  with  their  dubious  claims  of  spiritual  authority.  The  Scots 
were  to  be  admired  for  their  willingness  to  be  martyrs,  but  they  were 
also  all  too  often  martyrs  without  need  or  logic,  “martyrs  by  mistake". 
“All  honour”,  he  proclaimed,  “to  Scottish  churchmen  for  the 
stubbornness  of  their  fight,  their  devotion  of  themselves  not  only  to 
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death,  but,  at  times,  even  to  absurdity”.33  Theirs  could  be  a dark, 
inward-looking  piety,  a stunted  and  gnarled  religious  growth. 

In  the  third  lecture,  Stanley  turned  from  these  “darker  traits”  to 
what  he  portrayed  as  the  brighter  side  of  the  Scottish  national  church. 
Here  he  focused  on  the  movement  known  as  Moderatism,  which  he 
described  in  glowing  terms  as  a “that  great  philosophic  virtue  and 
Evangelical  grace  in  the  Church  of  Scotland”.34  For  Stanley, 
Moderatism  had  a long  history  in  the  Scottish  church.  He  illustrated 
this  with  brief,  attractive  portraits  of  a succession  of  Moderates,  from 
Patrick  Forbes,  through  the  “saintly”  Robert  Leighton,  to  the 
ecclesiastical  statesman,  William  Carstairs,  then  to  the  Enlightenment 
figures  of  Hugh  Blair,  William  Robertson  and  George  Campbell.  The 
Moderates  clearly  represented  Stanley’s  ideal  of  a liberal  church, 
engaged  with  the  culture  of  its  day  and  promoting  the  ideals  of 
toleration  and  improvement.  In  his  fourth  and  final  lecture,  he  moved 
to  a consideration  of  recent  developments  in  the  Scottish  church.  He 
avoided  detailed  discussion  of  the  great  Disruption  of  1843,  but  did 
express  a hope  “that  the  age  of  the  disruption  had  been  succeeded  by  a 
generation  not  baptised  into  the  fierce  fire”.  He  referred  to  his  meeting 
with  the  great  Disruption  leader,  Thomas  Chalmers,  during  the  latter’s 
visit  to  Oxford  in  the  final  weeks  of  his  life,  and  suggested  that 
Chalmers  was  then  putting  the  Disruption  conflict  behind  him  and 
looking  once  again  to  co-operation  of  the  British  churches  in  the  work 
of  home  mission.35  While  expressing  admiration  for  those  who  went 
out  for  conscience  sake  in  1843,  he  had  still  higher  admiration  for 
those  who  stayed  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  preserved  for  the 
nation  the  benefits  of  an  established  church.  It  was  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  he  maintained,  that  was  the  true  national  church  of  the 
Scottish  people.  It  represented  the  highest  aspirations  of  the  Scottish 
nation.  “Whatever  Scottish  Christianity  is  prepared  to  become”,  he 
maintained,  “that  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  prepared  to  be”.  It  was 
“intwined  with  all  that  is  noblest  and  best  in  the  feelings  both  of 
citizens  and  of  Christians”  and  it  held  “its  ground  against  all  the 
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undermining  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  it”.36  He  proclaimed  his 
opposition  to  the  calls  for  disestablishment.  He  also  insisted  that  the 
best  means  to  defend  the  established  church  was  “not  merely  to  repel 
the  attacks  of  its  adversaries,  but  to  turn  its  adversaries  into  friends  by 
the  fulfilment  of  its  lofty  vocation”.  37  He  concluded  with  a call  for 
close  co-operation  between  the  established  churches  of  Scotland  and 
of  England. 

The  lesson,  then,  was  clear.  The  history  of  Christianity  in 
Scotland,  if  rightly  read,  would  reveal  the  narrow-mindedness  and 
relative  unimportance  of  the  divisions  and  secessions,  when  set 
against  the  ideal  of  a broad,  inclusive  national  church.  That  inclusive 
national  church  was  represented  in  the  present  day  by  the  established 
Church  of  Scotland,  which  was  in  close  alliance  with  the  state  and 
which  had  been  dominated  since  the  early  eighteenth  century  by 
Moderate  teachings.  This  national  church  was  intimately  connected 
with  the  national  culture  of  the  Scottish  people,  and  it  had  the  capacity 
and  a responsibility  to  adapt  its  theology  with  the  advance  of  that 
national  culture.  It  need  not  be  restricted  to  its  seventeenth-century 
Puritan  Westminster  Confession,  but  had  the  freedom  to  reform.  What 
Stanley  viewed  as  the  dominant  strain  of  Moderatism  in  the  Scottish 
church  was  nothing  other  than  the  Scottish  version  of  broad 
churchism.  Stanley  had  expressed  his  position  boldly.  While  he  had 
endeavoured  to  show  respect  for  the  different  sects  and  their  historic 
sacrifices,  there  could  be  no  mistaking  his  larger  intention.  “In  plain 
terms”,  observed  the  Presbyterian,  an  organ  of  the  Free  Church,  “he 
came  on  a political  mission  into  Scotland,  to  secure  the  interests  of 
Establishments  and  Broad  Churchism”.38  “Dean  Stanley”,  recalled  the 
lawyer  and  Free  Churchman,  A.  Taylor  Innes,  “came  down  to 
Edinburgh  in  January  1872  to  lecture  on  the  past  history  of  the  Kirk, 
with  a view  to  the  making  of  its  future  history”.39  There  was  also, 
perhaps,  an  element  of  imperialism  in  Stanley’s  performance.  He  was 
speaking  as  a member  of  the  English  elite,  rooted  in  Oxford  and 
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225. 

39  A.  Taylor  Innes,  Chapters  of  Reminiscence  (London,  1913),  1 12. 
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London,  who  believed  in  the  providential  nature  of  the  empire.  Y our 
divisions  and  struggles,  he  seemed  to  tell  his  Scottish  audience,  were 
not  over  very  serious  issues.  Indeed,  seen  from  the  perspective  of 
English  civilisation,  the  issues  seem  narrow,  even  frivolous,  a 

straining  after  every  pin  of  the  tabernacle.  Was  it  not  time  for  the 

Scottish  people  to  unite,  within  the  established  Church  of  Scotland,  in 
close  connection  with  the  imperial  British  State,  and  find  peace  and 
harmony? 

* 

From  at  least  the  second  lecture,  Stanley’s  performances  had  aroused  a 
growing  anger,  particularly  among  those  outside  the  established 

church.  There  was  a sense  that  he  was  dismissive  of  much  that  was 
deeply  important  in  Scottish  religion.  As  the  English 

Congregationalist,  R.W.  Dale,  observed  to  John  Cairns  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  Stanley  wanted  “to  take  all  the  bone  and  muscle 
out  of  Scotch  Christianity”.40  And  yet,  the  dean  of  Westminster  had 
been  throughout  his  lectures  so  polite  and  eloquent.  He  had  flattered 
Presbyterianism  and  recognised  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland 
as  a branch  of  the  true  church,  distancing  himself  from  those  in  his 
own  church  who  refused  to  do  so.  But  this  made  him  an  especially 
formidable  foe.  Was  there  not  a danger  that  many  Scots,  especially  the 
educated  classes,  would  grow  to  accept  his  urbane  perspective  and  to 
view  membership  in  one  of  the  non-established  churches  as  not  quite 
respectable?  A.  Taylor  Innes  was  sufficiently  concerned  over  this 
prospect  that  he  sent  a critique  of  Stanley’s  lectures  to  William 
Gladstone,  the  prime  minister,  and  later  published  his  critique  in  the 
Contemporary  Review .41  The  Daily  Review  of  Edinburgh,  a Free 
Church  newspaper,  published  on  14  January  a caustic  editorial, 
criticising  Stanley  for  “dwelling  almost  exclusively  upon  the  men  of 
rhetoric  and  belles  lettres;  ignoring  the  tragic  eras  of  our  annals,  when 
the  prison  was  full  and  the  heather  was  red.”42  But  there  was  a sense 
that  the  Dean  of  Westminster  held  the  intellectual  high  ground  and 


A.R.  MacEwen,  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Cairns  (London,  1895),  546. 
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Stanley  at  Edinburgh”,  Contemporary  Review,  xix  (Mar.  1872),  443-60. 
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represented  what  all  hoped  would  be  a less  tragic,  less  divisive 
Scottish  future. 

“Do  you  know  what  they’re  saying,  Dr  Rainy?”,  Alexander 
Whyte,  minister  at  Free  St  George’s,  Edinburgh,  asked  Robert  Rainy 
soon  after  the  close  of  Stanley’s  lectures.  “They’re  saying  that  if 
Cunningham  had  been  alive,  Stanley  would  not  wait  long  for  his 
answer.”43  The  remark  must  have  stung  the  forty-six  year  old  Robert 
Rainy,  professor  of  church  history  at  the  Free  Church’s  New  College. 
Whyte  was  referring  to  Rainy’s  predecessor  in  the  chair  of  church 
history,  the  belligerent,  bullying  stalwart  of  Presbyterian  orthodoxy, 
William  Cunningham,  who  was  renowned  for  his  many  battles  in 
defence  of  principle.  Robert  Rainy,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a quiet, 
careful,  cultivated  man,  the  son  of  the  prominent  Glasgow  physician, 
Harry  Rainy  (who  had  been  a close  friend  and  supporter  of  Thomas 
Chalmers  during  the  latter’s  Glasgow  ministry).  Educated  at  Glasgow 
University,  young  Rainy  had  intended  to  follow  his  father’s  medical 
career,  but  had  instead  been  drawn  to  the  ministry.  He  finished  his 
education  at  New  College,  Edinburgh,  where  he  became  the  protege  of 
William  Cunningham,  and  was  ordained  Free  Church  minister  of 
Huntly  in  1851.  Well  connected,  slender,  fair-haired,  self-assured  and 
able,  he  had  risen  rapidly,  being  translated  to  the  Free  High  Church  of 
Edinburgh  in  1854.  Some  months  after  Cunningham’s  death,  Rainy 
had  been  appointed,  in  1862,  to  his  mentor’s  chair  of  church  history. 
Yet,  ten  years  on,  he  had  published  very  little  and  was  not  well  known 
outside  his  college.  He  was  not,  it  seemed,  destined  to  fill  the  shoes  of 
his  stalwart  predecessor  and  play  a national  role  as  a defender  of  Free 
Church  principles.  But  then  came  Stanley. 

Within  a day  or  two  of  hearing  Whyte’s  stinging  remark.  Rainy  let 
it  be  known  to  the  students  in  his  New  College  theological  class  that 
he  would  respond  to  Stanley  in  his  class  lectures.  Surely  this  would  be 
enough  to  satisfy  Whyte.  However,  when  Rainy’s  intention  was 
reported  to  the  Free  Church  leaders,  they  pressed  Rainy  to  make  his 
response  public.  As  professor  of  church  history  at  New  College,  he 
could  hardly  refuse.  The  Music  Hall  was  immediately  booked,  the 
lectures  were  hastily  advertised,  and  on  24,  26  and  31  January  1872, 
Rainy  presented  three  lectures  on  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  response 

43  Carnegie  Simpson,  Life  of  Principal  Rainy , i,  226. 
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to  Stanley.  The  lectures  were  prepared  in  considerable  haste;  indeed,  it 
was  said  that  the  ink  was  not  yet  dry  on  the  last  lecture  as  Rainy 
rushed  into  the  Music  Hall.  Again  the  Music  Hall  was  filled,  and  the 
platform  included  the  great  and  good  of  the  city.  Again,  the  Edinburgh 
newspapers  published  verbatim  accounts  of  the  lectures. 

Rainy’s  argument  in  his  three  lectures  was  that  Stanley’s  account 
of  Scottish  church  history  lacked  both  penetration  and  empathy.45 
Stanley’s  anecdotes  and  sketches  had  been  cleverly  formulated  and 
they  were  engaging,  but  the  picture  they  presented  was  superficial.  For 
all  his  love  of  Scottish  romance,  he  wrote  as  an  outsider.  He  did  not 
really  endeavour  to  understand  the  motivations  of  the  actors  in 
Scottish  history,  and  in  particular  he  did  not  explore  historical 
motivation  and  action  within  the  context  of  the  times.  More  seriously, 
he  allowed  his  presuppositions  to  determine  the  results  of  his  research. 
Stanley’s  lectures  had  been  shaped  around  his  thesis  that  Scottish 
church  history  was  moving  inexorably  towards  a broad  church, 
establishment  ideal,  and  he  was  prepared  to  dismiss  or  suppress  those 
aspects  of  Scotland’s  past  that  did  not  fit  this  argument.  Thus, 
Covenanters,  Seceders,  the  Free  Church,  even  Scottish  Episcopalians 
were  removed  to  the  margins  of  history.  Their  divisions  and  struggles 
- their  stories  - were  for  Stanley  relatively  unimportant  when  set 
against  the  progress  of  the  mainstream  national  church.  What  was 
most  offensive  about  Stanley’s  lectures,  for  all  their  expressions  of 
sympathy,  was  their  condescension.  According  to  Rainy,  Stanley 
looked  upon  Scotland’s  religious  history  from  the  moral  and 
intellectual  heights  of  the  present  day,  from  the  lofty  perspective  of  a 
late  nineteenth-century  liberal  Englishman,  who  could  only  smile  at 
the  triviality  of  the  religious  issues  that  had  divided  the  Scottish 
people.  The  dean  of  Westminster  suggested  that  Scotland’s  religious 
divisions  looked  slightly  ridiculous  from  the  vantage  point  of  English 
civilisation.  To  be  sure,  Stanley  acknowledged  that  those  who  had 
struggled  and  died  for  their  beliefs  in  Reformed  doctrine,  or 
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Presbyterian  government,  or  the  spiritual  independence  of  the  church, 
deserved  admiration.  However,  they  were  to  be  admired  for  their 
pluck,  and  not  for  their  principles.  For  too  long,  Stanley  seemed  to 
say,  Scots  had  sought  to  understand  their  religious  past  in  terms  of  the 
principles  for  which  the  historical  actors  had  contended;  for  too  long, 
Scots  had  naively  believed  that  those  principles  had  been  real 
motivating  forces.  Stanley,  Rainy  asserted,  now  summoned  the  Scots 
to  take  a more  worldly,  more  sophisticated,  more  English  view  of  their 
history: 

Down  comes  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  and  he  tells  us,  Pooh! 
principle!  not  a bit  of  it;  of  course  the  honest  men  thought  a 
principle  was  at  the  bottom  of  their  minds,  and  of  their  battle; 
quite  a mistake;  fought  just  because  they  were  Scotsmen;  had 
to  fight;  couldn’t  help  it;  gallant  fellows,  though;  and  then  he 
takes  a survey  of  us  from  Andrew  Melville’s  days  down  to  the 
Disruption;  and  as  he  marks  each  successive  trial  of  strength 
and  endurance  he  choruses,  Magnificent!  what  independence! 
what  sturdiness!  what  courage!  magnificent!46 

To  this  Rainy  responded  that  most  Scottish  historical  actors  had 
known  their  own  minds,  and  had  not  entered  into  the  pain  and 
sacrifice  of  religious  strife  lightly.  Further,  the  principles  over  which 
the  Scots  had  fought  were  serious,  even  sacred  - principles  that  they 
sincerely  believed  were  worth  dying  for.  And  they  may  have  been 
right.  Those  principles  that  had  inspired  the  National  Covenant,  for 
example,  were  no  less  precious  than  those  over  which  the  English  had 
fought  in  their  seventeenth-century  civil  war.  Rainy  was  indignant  at 
Stanley’s  depiction  of  the  “absurdity”  of  Scottish  Covenanting 
martyrs.  He  admitted  that  the  behaviour  of  the  Covenanters  could  at 
times  appear  extravagant,  and  he  acknowledged  that  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,  with  its  attempt  to  impose  a Presbyterian 
settlement  in  England,  was  misguided.  None  the  less,  the 
Covenanters’  struggle  for  the  spiritual  independence  of  the  church 
against  the  efforts  of  the  Stuart  monarchs  to  impose  state  control  and 
transform  the  church  into  little  more  than  a department  of  the  state  had 
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been  a struggle  worth  fighting.  Without  this  principled  stand,  Rainy 
observed,  the  course  of  Scottish,  and  of  British  history,  might  have 
taken  a very  different  direction,  and  civil,  as  well  as  religious  liberty, 
might  have  suffered  throughout  these  islands.  He  admitted  that  the 
behaviour  of  the  eighteenth-century  Seceders  was  sometimes  narrow- 
minded and  illiberal  - for  example  in  their  rejection  of  the  visiting 
English  preacher,  George  Whitefield,  in  1741.  Yet,  if  viewed  within 
the  historical  context,  with  Whitefield  coming  so  soon  after  the 
Seceders  had  left  the  established  church,  when  they  were  paying  a 
heavy  price  for  their  conscientious  stand  for  what  they  viewed  as  the 
independence  of  the  church  and  doctrinal  truth,  their  behaviour  is 
more  understandable.  Rainy  further  observed  that  the  leaders  of  the 
Secession  soon  moved  beyond  their  illiberal  position  and  were 
reconciled  with  Whitefield.  It  was,  Rainy  insisted,  vital  for  the 
historian  to  take  the  beliefs  of  historical  actors  seriously,  and  to 
analyse  them  within  the  context  of  the  times.  This  Stanley  had  failed 
to  do.  He  had,  for  all  his  picturesque  descriptions  of  historical  scenes, 
lacked  real  historical  imagination  and  empathy.  Rainy  suspected  that 
because  Stanley  lacked  firm  convictions  of  his  own,  he  could  not 
understand  martyrdom  for  a principle. 

But  what  I cannot  but  ask  is  this  - what  is  the  thing,  what  is 
that  doctrinal  truth,  in  behalf  of  which  the  Dean’s  conscience, 
according  to  his  present  lights,  would  lead  him  to  think  that 
people  ought  to  undergo  martyrdom,  and  might  do  so  without 
absurdity?  Where  would  he  draw  the  line  and  make  a stand?  I 
declare  most  seriously  I don’t  know.  I have  not  the  least  idea.  I 
don’t  see  how  any  one  can  draw  an  inference  or  hazard  a guess 
upon  the  subject....  Judging  from  the  intense  ardour  of  his 
demonstrations  during  the  last  three  years,  I have  a kind  of 
impression,  but  I am  not  sure,  that  in  his  judgment  in  behalf  of 
Erastianism  a man  might  lay  down  his  life  joyfully  on  the 
scaffold  or  the  stake.  If  not  for  that,  then  I am  at  an  utter  loss.47 
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This  personal  reference  to  Stanley  was  unfair  in  a historical  debate, 
but  it  was  also  devastatingly  effective.48 

Rainy  directed  criticism  to  Stanley’s  favourable  portrayal  of  the 
Moderates.  What  Stanley  had  failed  to  show,  Rainy  insisted,  was  that 
behind  their  urbane  manners  and  smiles  of  sweet  reasonableness,  the 
Moderates  could  be  intolerant  to  those  who  did  not  share  their  views, 
including  those  ministers  and  congregations  who  had  conscientiously 
resisted  patronage  and  the  intrusion  of  unwelcome  patrons’  candidates 
into  parish  churches.49  They  were  prepared  to  call  on  the  sword  of 
civil  power  to  crush  resistance  to  patronage.  The  dean  had  avoided 
analysis  of  the  Disruption,  but  had  he  done  so  honestly,  this  darker 
side  of  Moderatism  would  have  appeared.  Further,  what  Stanley 
approved  of  in  Moderatism  - its  adaptation  of  Christianity  to  the 
surrounding  culture,  and  “the  spirit  of  the  age”  - was  what  Rainy 
could  not  abide.  “Setting  culture  before  truth  and  life”,  Rainy 
maintained,  “...  Moderatism  became  inevitably  the  antagonist  of  our 
Scottish  religious  life”.30  This  in  turn  brought  Rainy  to  the  crux  of 
Stanley’s  argument,  that  is,  Stanley’s  view  that  the  development  of  the 
established  Church  of  Scotland,  in  close  connection  with  the  state  and 
imbued  with  a Moderate,  or  broad  church,  theology,  represented  the 
central  unifying  theme  in  Scottish  church  history.  Rainy  not  only 
refused  to  subscribe  to  such  a version  of  history;  he  also  vowed  to  act 
to  ensure  that  Stanley’s  version  of  Scotland’s  past  did  not  shape 
Scotland’s  future.  If  Stanley  had  hoped  that  his  lectures  would  unite 
the  nation  in  support  of  its  established  church,  he  would  find  they 
achieved  just  the  opposite.  “I  say  that,  just  in  so  far  as  the  Established 
Churches  correspond  to  the  Dean’s  ideal,  and  in  so  far  as  that  becomes 
clear,  we  will  most  certainly  join  with  all  our  might  to  pull  them 
down”.51  This  remark  was  received  with  a resounding  applause. 


48  Rainy’s  question  to  Stanley  was  fastened  on  by  commentators.  See,  for 
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“We  owe  great  thanks  to  Dean  STANLEY”,  enthused  the  Free 
Church  Daily  Review  of  2 February.  “But  for  him  we  should  not  have 
had  Dr  RAINY.  We  would  take  ten  Deans,  or  what  is  the  same  thing, 
Dean  STANLEY  ten  times  over,  for  one  of  Dr  RAINY”.52  The 
professor’s  lectures  were  viewed  by  many,  especially  those  outside  the 
established  church,  as  a triumphant  vindication  of  the  principles  of 
Scottish  Presbyterianism.  The  crowds  were  immense  and  enthusiastic. 
It  was  reported  that  people  travelled  up  to  100  miles  to  be  present  at 
Rainy’s  last  lecture.53  There  is  even  a story  of  West  End  schoolgirls 
gushing  over  Rainy’s  eloquence  and  handsome  appearance  in  these 
lectures,  and  arguing  over  “whether  they  had  rather  be  able  to  hear  Dr. 
Rainy  speak  without  seeing  him,  or  to  see  his  expression  without 
hearing  what  he  said”.54  The  audiences  were  especially  impressed  that 
Rainy  had  penned  and  delivered  his  lectures  so  soon  after  Stanley’s 
series.  It  was  undoubtedly  an  able  performance,  and  made  his  hearers 
and  readers  proud  of  their  Scottish  religious  inheritance.  For  the  Daily 
Review,  the  warm  popular  support  for  Rainy  demonstrated  that  “the 
heart  of  Scotland  is  still  loyal  to  its  Presbyterian  Church”.55  He  had, 
moreover,  shown  that  it  was  possible  to  be  a member  of  a non- 
established  church  and  be  intellectually  respectable.  He  rushed  his 
lectures  into  print.  Rainy,  hitherto  relatively  unknown,  now  emerged 
as  a national  figure,  a champion  of  Scotland’s  Presbyterian  traditions 
and  Evangelical  theology.  Following  his  lectures,  his  admirers,  led  by 
the  distinguished  judge,  Lord  Ardmillan,  showed  their  appreciation  by 
subscribing  for  a princely  testimonial  of  500  guineas  and  a set  of 
silver  plate.56  Even  the  leading  Scottish  broad  churchman,  John 
Tulloch  of  St  Andrews  University,  had  to  admire  Rainy’s  ability  in 
debate.  “Dr  Rainy”,  Tulloch  observed  a few  months  after  the 
tournament  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  “has  shown  himself,  more 
than  we  could  have  imagined,  an  adept  at  this  sort  of  thing.  He  can 
give  the  retort  courteous  - sometimes  uncourteous  - more  trippingly 
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and  smartly  than  we  gave  him  credit  for.  We  hardly  thought  that  the 
art  of  controversial  badinage  was  so  highly  cultivated  in  the  New 
College  of  Edinburgh”.57  There  was  a general  recognition  that  Rainy 
had  had  the  best  of  the  exchange.  Stanley’s  lectures,  Tulloch  noted, 
“have  been  attacked  from  more  than  one  side;  and  they  have  hardly 
received  on  any  side  adequate  acknowledgement”.58  He  had  to  admit 
that  Stanley’s  lectures  had  been  too  simplistic  in  their  argument.  “Dr 
Stanley”,  observed  the  Scottish  antiquary  and  Edinburgh  University 
law  professor,  Cosmos  N.  Innes,  in  the  British  Quarterly  Review , “left 
Scotland  without  a syllable  of  public  recognition  of  his  lectures”.  “The 
rapid  and  comprehensive  glance  of  the  English  Church  historian”,  it 
added,  had  proved  superficial,  when  set  against  “the  slower,  but  as  we 
think  more  penetrating  and  philosophic  search  of  the  northern 
professor”.59 

* 

Dean  Stanley  and  Professor  Rainy  had  represented  two  different 
perspectives  on  Scottish  church  history.  Stanley,  writing  from  the 
outside,  had  emphasised  the  continuities  of  the  past,  and  had  focused 
his  narrative  on  what  he  viewed  as  the  mainstream  national  Church  of 
Scotland.  His  was  essentially  a “Whig  Interpretation  of  History”,  a 
view  of  history  as  the  progress  of  the  liberal  ideal,  in  this  case  with 
that  liberal  ideal  represented  by  a broad  church  religious 
establishment.  Those  who  removed  themselves  from  the  established 
church  had  in  a sense  removed  themselves  from  the  main  current  of 
history.  They  were  on  the  margins,  their  principles  and  beliefs  were 
perhaps  of  antiquarian  interest,  and  might  be  amusing,  but  their  stories 
were  not  serious  history.  He  invited  his  Scottish  hearers  to  put  the 
divisions  of  the  past  behind  them,  and  to  look  towards  Christian 
reunion  under  the  umbrella  of  the  national  church.  Rainy,  on  the  other 
hand,  insisted  that  the  church  historian  must  seek  to  understand  the 
motivations  and  beliefs  of  historical  actors  in  their  own  terms,  and  that 
the  historian  must  view  historical  events  within  their  context.  The 
historian  was  not  to  dismiss  individuals  and  groups  as  trivial  or  absurd 
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from  the  perspective  of  the  present,  but  was  to  seek  to  enter  their 
world  and  understand  them.  For  Rainy,  there  was  no  single  grand 
historical  narrative  in  Scotland’s  past,  and  no  single  uniting  ideal  in 
Scotland’s  present.  It  is  worth  noting  that  neither  Stanley  nor  Rainy 
made  direct  claims  to  discern  the  hand  of  providence  in  history.  As 
church  historians,  both  confined  their  analysis  to  human  actors. 

Even  allowing  for  the  constraints  imposed  by  the  format  of  only  a 
few  public  lectures,  it  must  also  be  noted  that  neither  Stanley  nor 
Rainy  was  open  to  the  full  range  of  religious  belief  and  practice  in 
Scotland.  Both  focused  almost  exclusively  on  the  Presbyterian 
tradition.  Neither  was  prepared  to  recognise  that  Roman  Catholicism 
might  have  any  permanent  place  in  Scottish  national  religious  life, 
despite  the  large-scale  post-famine  migrations  of  Irish  Catholics  into 
the  west  of  Scotland.  Despite  the  failure  of  the  churches  to  reach  much 
of  the  unskilled  working  class  in  industrial  Scotland,  and  the  fears  of 
working-class  revolution  aroused  by  the  Paris  Commune,  neither 
Stanley  nor  Rainy  seemed  prepared  to  contemplate  that  a large 
proportion  of  the  labouring  population  might  remain  outside  the 
church,  and  become  a force  for  secularisation.  Neither  set  of  lectures 
gave  attention  to  the  social  mission  of  the  church  in  industrialising 
Scotland  - to  the  social  ministry  of  Thomas  Chalmers,  W.G.  Blaikie, 
or  James  Begg  - despite  the  fact  that  the  Scottish  Reform  Act  of  1868 
had  expanded  the  franchise  once  again,  now  to  include  much  of  the 
skilled  working  class.  Neither,  moreover,  had  devoted  much 
discussion  to  the  Scottish  Highlands,  including  such  issues  as  the 
Clearances  and  condition  of  the  crofters.  In  many  respects,  both  sets 
of  lectures  had  been  deeply  conservative,  concerned  more  about  issues 
of  denominational  status,  than  with  the  broader  mission  of  the  church 
in  an  urbanising,  industrial  Scotland.  Both  sets  of  lectures  had  been 
directed  to  predominantly  urban  middle-class  religious  concerns. 

Stanley  had  not  succeeded  in  his  mission  in  1872.  He  had 
probably  not  convinced  many  in  Scotland  to  support  the  established 
Church  of  Scotland  or  to  desire  closer  connections  between  the 
established  Churches  of  England  and  of  Scotland.  On  the  contrary  (as 
Rainy  had  maintained  at  the  close  of  his  final  lecture),  Stanley’s 
lectures  had  probably  convinced  many  of  the  need  for 
disestablishment.  A few  months  after  Stanley’s  performance,  on  6 
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May  1872,  the  United  Presbyterian  minister,  John  Cairns,  delivered  a 
public  lecture  calling  for  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  citing  Stanley’s  lectures  as  revealing  the  established 
church  to  be  a malign  force  for  the  spread  of  “Moderatism  and 
Erastianism”.60  This  lecture  led  to  a lengthy  debate  on 
disestablishment  later  that  same  month  in  the  United  Presbyterian 
synod,  which  marked  the  beginning  of  the  disestablishment  campaign 
in  Scotland.  By  1874,  the  United  Presbyterians  and  the  Free  Church 
had  united  in  a campaign  for  disestablishment,  under  the  joint 
leadership  of  Cairns  and  Rainy.  For  the  next  three  decades,  the 
Scottish  churches  would  be  absorbed  with  the  disestablishment  issue, 
while  any  efforts  towards  church  union  or  interdenominational  co- 
operation suffered. 

Rainy  devoted  most  of  his  energy  for  the  remainder  of  his  career 
to  ecclesiastical  politics  and  especially  to  the  disestablishment 
campaign.  He  became  arguably  the  most  prominent  ecclesiastical 
leader  in  Scotland,  and  certainly  the  dominant  figure  in  the  Free 
Church.  However,  he  never  developed  the  promise  he  had  shown  in 
1872  as  a church  historian,  and  never  published  any  significant  work 
in  Scottish  church  history.  The  disestablishment  campaign,  moreover, 
failed  to  achieve  its  main  purpose,  while  it  alienated  Free  Church 
conservatives  (who  continued  to  believe  in  the  principle  of  an 
established  church  and  to  long  for  the  day  when  a purified 
establishment  would  be  restored)  and  it  embittered  Scottish  religious 
life  for  a generation.  From  1877  to  1881,  he  also  became  embroiled  in 
the  bitter  struggle  over  the  higher  criticism  of  the  Bible,  as  Free 
Church  conservatives  worked  to  depose  William  Robertson  Smith 
from  his  Aberdeen  chair  of  Old  Testament.  Perhaps  ironically,  for  all 
his  calls  for  understanding  of  minority  positions,  Rainy  came  be  hated 
by  Free  Church  conservatives,  especially  in  the  Highlands,  for  being 
intolerant  of  their  opposition  to  the  higher  criticism  and  their 
objections  to  disestablishment.  They  reviled  “black  Rainy’'  as  a broad 
churchman,  a “Moderate”,  who  was  too  accommodating  to  the  “spirit 
of  the  age”.  During  his  leadership  in  the  Free  Church,  there  were  two 
major  secessions,  in  1893  and  1900  — though  he  also  presided  over  a 

60  J.  Caims,  On  the  Disestablishment  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
(Edinburgh,  1872),  12;  MacEwen,  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Cairns , 603-12. 
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major  church  union,  of  the  Free  Church  and  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  1900.  It  was  a tempestuous  career.  Rainy  had,  in  1872, 
exchanged  a quiet  academic  life  for  the  life  of  an  ecclesiastical 
politician  steeped  in  controversy.  He  died  in  1906. 

Stanley,  meanwhile,  did  not  end  his  connection  with  Scotland 
after  the  delivery  of  his  lectures.  He  published  his  lectures  by  the  end 
of  1872,  making  some  corrections  in  response  to  the  criticisms  of 
Rainy  and  others.  He  returned  to  Scotland  in  August  1 872,  delivering 
a sermon  “to  a great  multitude”  in  St  Andrews  parish  church  on  the 
tercentenary  of  the  St  Bartholomew’s  day  massacre,  in  which  he 
called  again  for  unity  among  Christians.  Tulloch  recorded  that  the 
sermon  “was  very  fine,  and  seems  to  have  pleased  every  one  here”.61 
In  1874,  he  was  elected  Rector  of  St  Andrews  University,  which  led  to 
frequent  visits  over  the  next  four  years.  His  wife  died  in  1876,  after  a 
prolonged  illness,  but  he  continued  his  connection  with  her  extended 
family  in  Scotland.  He  also  cultivated  friendships  among  ministers  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  among  them  John  Caird,  Cameron  Lees  and 
Robert  H.  Story.  He  regularly  preached  in  Scottish  parish  churches, 
and  worked  constantly  for  understanding  between  the  English  and 
Scottish  churches.  When  he  died  in  July  1881,  Scotland  mourned. 
“Nowhere”,  lamented  the  Church  of  Scotland  minister  and  historian, 
R.  H.  Story,  “will  the  death  of  Dean  Stanley  excite  a feeling  of  more 
profound  regret  than  in  Scotland.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  too  much  to 
say  that  he  was  more  universally  appreciated  in  our  country  than  in  his 
own.  He  never  visited  the  north  without  taking  some  opportunity  of 
testifying  to  the  sincerity  with  which  he  received  and  reciprocated  our 
esteem  and  friendship”.62  The  Philosophical  Institution  of  Edinburgh 
invited  the  new  dean  of  Westminster  to  present  a series  of  public 
lectures  on  Stanley,  which  were  subsequently  published.63  A group  of 
friends,  moreover,  placed  a brass  relief  of  Stanley  on  the  wall  of  St 
Giles  church  in  Edinburgh,  near  what  was  then  the  royal  pew.  “He 


61  A.K.H.  Boyd,  East  Coast  Days  and  Memories  (London,  1889),  243;  M. 
Oliphant,  A Memoir  of  the  Life  of  John  Tulloch  (Edinburgh,  1888),  275. 
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G.G.  Bradley,  Recollections  of  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley:  Three  Lectures 
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loved  Scotland  and  her  Church”,  the  subscription  reads,  in  a slightly 
defensive  tone,  “and  is  therefore  fitly  commemorated  here”. 
“Charity”,  it  adds,  “never  faileth”.64 


64  N.  Maclean,  The  Life  of  James  Cameron  Lees  (Glasgow,  1922),  210; 
Oliphant,  Life  of  John  Tulloch,  386-7. 
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